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President Anderson , members of the faculty, 
! oard of trustees, distinguished guests, my 
old colleague, Senator Bob Byrd, who has 
earned his degree through many years of 
intruding night law school, while 1 am earn- 
ing mine in the next jo minutes . ladies and 
gentlemen: 

It is with great pride that I participate in 
litis ceremony of the American University, 


sponsored by the 'vTclhodir.l ‘ 'hurch. fovm.av. 
by Bishop John Fletcher Hurst, and hi si 
opened by Prcsi.-Lm Woodrow Wilson in 
191.]. This is a young and growing uin 
versirv, but it has a Ire. idv fiilliTled Bishop 
Hurst's enlightened hope ior the study oi 
history and public affairs in a city devoted 
to the making of history and to me conduct 
of the jmldic’s business. By sponsoring this 
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institution of higher learning for all who 
wish to learn, whatever their color or their 
creed, the Methodists of this area and the 
Nation deserve the Nation’s thanks, and J 
commend all those who are today gradu- 
ating. 

Professor "Woodrow Wilson once said that 
ewery man sent out from a university should 
he a man of his nation as well as a man of 
ins time, and I am confident that the men 
and women who carrv the honor of gradu- 
ating from this institution will continue to 
give from their lives, from their talents, a 
high measure of public service and public 
support. 

“ f here are few earthly things more beauti- 
ful than a university,” wrote John Masefield, 
in his tribute to English universities-— and 
his words are equally true today. He did 
not refer to spires and towers, to campus 
greens and ivied walls. He admired the 
splendid beauty of the university, he said, 
because it was “a place where those who 
hate ignorance may strive to know, where 
those who perceive truth may strive to make 
others see.” 

I have, therefore, chosen this time and 
this place to discuss a topic on which igno- 
rance too often abounds and the truth is too 
rarely perceived — yet it is the most important 
topic on earth: world peace. 

What kind of peace do I mean? What 
kind of peace do we seek? Not a Pax 
Americana enforced on the world by 
American weapons of war. Not the peace 
of the grave or the security of the slave. 

I am talking about genuine peace, the kind 
of peace that makes life on earth worth 
living, the kind that enables men and na- 
tions to grow and to hope and to build a 
better life for their children — not merely 
peace for Americans but peace for all men 
and women- - not merely peace in our rime 
but peace for all time. 

I speak of peace because of the new face 
of war. Total war makes no sense in an age 
when great powers can maintain large and 
relatively invulnerable nuclear forces and 
refuse to surrender without resort to those 


forces. It makes no sense in an age when 
a single nuclear weapon contains almost ten 
times the explosive force delivered by all of 
the allied air forces in the Second World 
War. It makes no sense in an age when the 
deadly poisons produced by a nuclear ex- 
change would be carried by wind and water 
and soil and seed to the far corners of ibe 
globe and to generations yet unborn. 

Today the expenditure of billions oi : dol- 
lars every year on weapons acquired for the 
purpose of making sure we never need to 
use them is essential to keeping the peace. 
Put surely the acquisition of such idle stock- 
piles — which can only destroy and never 
create — is not the only, much less the most 
efficient, means of assuring peace. 

1 speak of peace, therefore, as the necessary 
rational end of rational men. I realize that 
the pursuit of peace is not as dramatic as the 
pursuit of war — and frequently the words 
of the pursuer fall on deal: ears. But we have 
no more urgent task. 

Some say that it is useless to speak of 
world peace or world law or world disarm- 
ament — and that it will be useless until the 
leaders of the Soviet Union adopt a more 
enlightened attitude. I hope they do. I 
believe we can help them do it. But I also 
believe that we must reexamine our own 
attitude — as individuals and as a Nation — 
for our attitude is as essential as theirs. And 
every graduate of this school, every thought- 
ful citizen who despairs of war and wishes 
to bring peace, should begin by looking in- 
ward — by examining his own attitude 
toward the possibilities of peace, toward the 
Soviet Union, toward the course of the cold 
war and toward freedom and peace here at 
home. 

First: Let 11s examine our attitude toward 
peace itself. Too many of us think it is 
impossible. Too- •many think it unreal. But 
that is a dangerous, defeatist belief. It 
leads to the conclusion that war is inevi- 
table — that mankind is doomed— that we are 
gripped bv forces we cannot control. 

We need not accept that view. Our pm! 
lems are manmade — therefore, they can be. 
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1 . ; ' 1 . -ad mail ran be is big as 
.s < problem o! bum 111 destiny is 

• •.a beings. M.'.u’:; reason and-* 

den solved the seemingly un- 
! we beik.se they can do it 

: not referring to the absolute, infinite 

• : universal peace and good will of 
"ic fantasies and fanatics dream. 

.)■ d. ny the value of hopes and dreams 
merely invite discouragement and 
.utility by making that our only and 
■hate goal. 

• us mens instead on a more practical, 

. attainable peace — based not on a sud- 
union in human nature but on a 
;. i evolution io human institutions — on 
ol : concrete actions and effective agrec- 
v/ hi ch are in the interest of all con- 
ed. There is no single, simple key to 
'c — no grand or magic formula to be 
i ny one or two powers. Genuine 
he the product of many .nations, 
■:i many acts. It must be dynamic, 
v , changing to meet the challenge of 
:.<v, generation. For peace is a 
a way of solving problems. 

'• ■ : 'n a peace, there will still be 

■ u 1 conflicting interests, as there are 

lilies and nations. World peace, 

1 uiiiv peace, docs not require that 
• c his neighbor — it requires only 
: v: together in mutual tolerance, 

■ heir disputes to a just and pcace- 
.fn.. Ami history teaches us that 

■ • . .vern nations, as bet ween indi-' 

not last forever. However fixed 

■ nod dislikes may seem, rhe tide of 
events will often bring surprising 

u die relations between nat ions and 

r a ; persevere. Peace need not be 
'■ ale, and war need not be in- 
dy defining our goal more clearly, 

■ n r it; r.ecm more manageable and 

' ' , ‘.vc can help all peoples to see 

c." hope from it, and to move irre- 
u -- .rd it. 

Let us reexamine our attitude 


toward the Soviet Union. It is discouraging 
to think that their leaders may actually be- 
lieve what their propagandists write. It is 
discouraging to read a recent authoritative 
Soviet text on i\J'litary Strategy and land, on 
page after page, wholly baseless and in- 
credible claims — such as the allegation that 
“American imperialist circles are preparing 
to unleash different types of wars . . . that 
there is a very real threat of a preventive war 
being unleashed by American imperialists 
against the Soviet Union . . . [and that] the 
political aims of the American imperialists 
arc to enslave economically and politically 
the European and other capitalist coun- 
tries . . . [and] to achieve world domination 
... by means of aggressive wars.” 

Truly, as it was written long ago: “The 
wicked flee when no man pursucth.” Yet 
it is sad to read these Soviet statements — 
to realize the extent of the gulf between 11s. 
But it is also a warning — a warning to the 
American- people not to fall into the same 
trap as the Soviets, not to sec only a distorted 
and desperate view of the other side, not to 
see conflict as inevitable, accommodation as 
impossible, and communication as nothing 
more than an exchange of threats. 

No government or social system is so evil 
that its people must be considered as lack- 
ing in virtue. As Americans, we find com- 
munism profoundly repugnant as a negation 
of personal freedom and dignity. But we 
can still hail the Rus.vi.an people for their 
many achievements — in science and space, in 
'“economic and industrial growth, i.11 culture 
and in acts of courage. 

Among the many traits the peoples oi our 
two countries have in common, none is 
stronger than our mutual abhorrence of war. 
Almost unique, among the major world 
powers, we have never been at war with 
each other. And no nation in the history 
of battle ever sulfa cd more tl^an the Soviet 
Union suffered in the course of the Second 
World War. At least. 20 million lost their 
lives. Countless in ill ions of: homes and 
farms were burned or sacked. A third of 
the nation’s territory, including nearly two 
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thirds oi its industrial ha.se, was turned 
into a wasteland- — a loss equivalent to the 
devastation oi this country east of Chicago. 

Today, should total war ever break out 
again no matter how- — our two countries 
would become the primary targets. It is an 
noiyc but accurate fact that the two strong- 
est powers are the two in the most danger 
oi devastation. All we have built, all we 
have worked for, would be destroyed in the 
first 24 hours. And even in the cold war, 
which brings burdens and dangers to so 
many countries, including this Nation’s 
closest allies — our two countries bear the 
heaviest burdens. For we are both devoting 
massive sums of money to weapons that 
could be better devoted to combating igno- 
rance, poverty, and disease. We are both 
caught up in a vicious and dangerous cycle 
m which suspicion on one side breeds sus- 
picion on the other, and new weapons beget 
counterweapons. 

In short, both the United States and its 
allies, and the Soviet Union and its allies, 
have a mutually deep interest in a just and 
genuine peace and in halting the arms race. 
Agreements to this end are in the interests 
of the Soviet Union as well as ours — and 
even the most hostile nations can be relied 
upon to accept and keep those treaty obliga- 
tions. and only t ho c " fr ^nt:v 
winch are in their own interest. 

So, let us not be blind to our differences— 
but let us also direct attention to our com- 
mon interests and to the means by which 
those differences can be resolved. And if we 
cannot end now our differences, at least we 
can help make the world safe for diversity. 
For, in the final analysis, our most basic 
common link is that we all inhabit this small 
planet. We all breathe the same air. Weal! 
cherish our children’s future. And we are 
all mortal. 

Imid: Let us reexamine our attitude 
toward the cold war, remembering that we 
arc not. engaged in a debate, seeking to pile 
up debating points. We are not here dis- 
tributing blame or pointing the linger of 
judgment. We must deal with the world 

4(v.r 


as it is, and not as it might have been 1,. 
the history of the last 18 years been diiTrre' . 

Wc must, therefore, persevere in ’ ,/ 
search for peace in the hope that constrn 
tive changes within the Communist V 
might bring within reach solutions vvlju 
now seem beyond us. We must conduct ,,, .. 
affairs m such a way that it becomes j-. ,/ 
Communists’ interest to agree on a gen,,;, 
peace. Above all, while defending our Ze 
vita! interests, nuclear powers must „.. 
those confrontations which bring an ads . 
sarv to a choice of either a humiliating r , 
treat or a nuclear war. To adopt that k : 
of course in the nuclear age would he 
dencc only of the bankruptcy of our poll . 
or of a collective death-wish for the w„r 
1 ° secure these ends, America’s weapon 
arc nonprovocative, carefully controlled 
designed to deter, and capable of selective 
use. Our military forces are committed / 
peace and disciplined in self-restraint. On 
diplomats are instructed to avoid , inner/ 
sary irritants and purely rhetorical hostility. 

' J ! or we can seek a relaxation of tensions 
without relaxing our guard. And, for our 
part, we do not need to use threats to prove 
that we are resolute. We do not need to 
jam foreign broadcasts out of fear our faiti, 
will be eroded. We are unwilling to imnoy 
OUI system on any unwilling people— but 
we are willing and able to engage in peaceful 
competition with any people on earth 
Meanwhile, we seek to strengthen the 
United Nations, to help solve its financial 
problems, to make it a more effective instru- 
ment for peace, to develop it into a genuine 
wor d security system-a system capable of 
resolving disputes on the basis of law, of 
insuring the security of the large and ’the 
.small, and of creating conditions under 
which arms can finally be abolished. 

At the sfiLne time we seek to kee > p, 
mstde the non-Commiinist world/ whore 
many nations, all of them our friends are 


,m : u,etl 0VCT '-'sues which weaken We ;-rn 
" n, ty which invite Com,, nm,, intervention 
V A'caten to er,,, , into „. ;u , 0ut 
efforts in West New Guinea, i„ the Onn.m 
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\ Midt’l.! Past, arc! in the Indian sub 
iii, bean per: ktent and patient 
rite cr itick 511 fro; a both rides. We have 
irk d ’o .,et an example lor others- —by 
any to adjust small bin. significant differ- 
with our own closest neighbors in 
1 \iVo i id iji Canada. 

v ' peaking of other nations, I wish to make 
point clear. We are hound to many 
..dons by alliances. Those alliances exist 
.mu:,c our coiicei 11 and theirs substantially 
•• erhip. Our commitment to defend West- 
ern F.urope and West J>erlin, for example, 

. aids undiininishcd because of the identity 
■1 our vital interests. The United States will 
aiihe no deal with the Soviet Union at the 
expense of other nations arid other peoples, 
cut merely because they are our partners, 
: ' c also because their interests and ours 
1 emerge. 

( Mr interests converge, however, not only 
defending the frontiers of freedom, hut 
pan-suing the joa.tbs of peace- . It is our 
! , ‘pc — and the purpose of allied policies — to 
1 n vince the Soviet Union that she, too, 
uld let each nation choose its own future, 
■ > lung as that choice dues not interfere 
: ? . = 1 ! u choices of others. The Communist 
e to impose their political and economic 
"ni on others is the primary cause of 
'•! tension today. For there can be no 
’• 1 lut, if all nations could refrain from 
(ring in the self-determination of 
i'. die peace would lie much more 

. i 

1 will -require a new cflort to achieve 
■ ■■' d law — a new context for world dis- 
• ;ons. It. will require increased under- 
; I'ng between the Soviets and ourselves. 
• ! increased understan- ling will require in- 
ed contact and communication. One 
m this direction is the proposed arrangu- 
tor a direct line between Moscow and 
Mng'.un, to avoid on each side the dnn- 
,: >s delays, misunderstandings, and mis- 
nigs of the other s actions which might 
' at a time ol: «. risis. 

- e I iave also been talking in Geneva about 
first-step measures of arms control, 
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ties’ gned to limit the intensity of the arms 
race and to 1 educe the risks of accidental 
war. Ou r primary long-range interest in 
Geneva, however, is general and complete 
disarmament— -designed to take place by 
stages, permitting parallel political develop- 
ments to build the new institutions of peace 
which would take the place of arms. The 
pursuit of disarmament has been an effort 
of this Government since the 1920’s. It has 
been urgently sought by the past three ad- 
ministrations. And however dim the pros- 
pects may be today, we intend to continue 
this effort — to continue it in order that all 
countries, including our own, can better 
grasp what the problems and possibilities 
of disarmament are. 

The one major area of these negotiations 
where the end is in sight, yet where a fresh 
start is badly needed, is in a treaty to outlaw 
nuclear tests. The conclusion of such a 
treaty, so near and yet so far, would check 
the spiraling arms race in on.e of its most 
dangerous areas. It would place the nuclear 
powers in a position to deal more effectively 
with one of the greatest hazards which man 
faces in 1963, the further spread of nuclear 
arms. It would increase our security — it 
would decrease the prospects of war. Surely 
this goal is sufficiently important to require 
our steady pursuit, yielding neither to the 
temptation to give up the whole effort nor the 
temptation to give up our insistence on vital 
and responsible safeguards. 

1 am taking this opportunity, therefore, to 
■'announce two impoitaui decisions in this 
regard. 

! fist: Chairman Khrushchev, Prime Min- 
ister Macmillan, and 1 have agreed that high- 
level discussions will short! v begin in Mos- 
cow looking toward, early agreement on a 
comprehensive test ban treaty. Our hopes 
must he tempered with the caution of his- 
tory — hut with our hopes go the hones of 
all mankind. 

Second: To make dear our good faith and 
solemn convictions on the matter, I now de- 
clare that the l anted States docs not propose 
to conduct nuclear tests in the atmosphere 
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so long as other srates do not do so. We 
will not be the first to resume. Such a 
declaration is no substitute for a formal 
binding treaty, but I hope it will help us 
achieve one. Nor would such a treaty be 
a substitute for disarmament, but 1 hope it 
will help us achieve it. 

f inally, my fellow Americans, let us ex- 
amine our attitude toward peace and free- 
dom here at home. The quality and spirit of 
our own society must justify and support our 
efforts abroad. We must show it in the dedi- 
cation of our own lives — as many of you who 
are graduating today will have a unique op- 
portunity to do, by serving without pay 
in the Peace Corps abroad or in the pro- 
posed National Service Corps here at home. 

But wherever we are, we must all, in our 
daily lives, live up to the age-old faith that 
pence and freedom walk together. In too 
many of our cities today, the peace is not 
secure because freedom is incomplete. 

It is the responsibility of the executive 
branch at all levels of government — local, 
State, and National — to provide and protect 
that freedom for all of our citizens by all 
means within their authority. It is the re- 
sponsibility of the legislative branch at all 
levels, wherever that authority is not now 
adequate, to make it adequate. And it is the 
responsibility of -all citizens in all sections of 
this country to respect the rights of all others 
and to respect the law of the land. 

All this is not unrelated to world peace. 
“When a man’s ways please the Lord,” the 
Scriptures tell us, “he maketh even his 
enemies to be at peace with him.” And is 
not peace, in the last analysis, basically a 


matter of human rights— the right to live 
out our lives without fear of devastation — 
the right to breathe air as nature provided 
it — the right of future generations to a 
healthy existence? 

While we proceed to safeguard our na- 
tional interests, let us also safeguard human 
interests. And the elimination of war and 
arms is clearly in the interest of both. No 
treaty, however much it may be to the ad- 
vantage of all; however tightly it may be 
worded, can provide absolute security 
against the risks of deception and evasion. 
But it can — if it is sufficiently effective in its 
enforcement and if it is sufficiently in the 
interests of its signers — offer far more secu- 
rity and far fewer risks than an unabated, 
uncontrolled, unpredictable arms race. 

The United States, as the world knows, 
will never start a war. We do nor want a 
war. We do not now expect a war. This 
generation of Americans has already had 
enough — more than enough — of war and 
hate and oppression. We shall be prepared 
if others wish it. We shall be alert to try to 
stop it. But we shall also do our part to 
build a world of peace where the weak are 
safe and the strong are just. We are not 
helpless before that task or hopeless of its 
success. Confident and unafraid, we labor 
on — not toward a strategy of annihilation 
but toward a strategy of peace. 

note: The President spoke at the John M. Reeves 
Athletic Field on the campus of American Uni- 
versity after being awarded an honorary degree of 
doctor of laws. In his opening words he referred 
to Hurst R. Anderson, president of the university, 
and Robert C.- Byrd, U.S. Senator from West 
Virginia. 



